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to 


A, 


Abrantes (la Duchesse d’), Memoires de, 
254—character of them, ib. 255. 

Almeida (Leonor), a Portuguese poctess, 
specimen of, translated, 465. 

Altai chain of mountains, geological ac- 
count of, 48—50. 

America (United States of), nature and 
constitution of the banks of, 256, 237— 
remarks thereon, 2357—239—amount of 
the banking capital of the United States, 
240, 241—remarks thereon, as illus- 
trating the price and perils of a paper 
currency, 241—247—pocetical descrip- 
tion of an American forest, and of the 
aboriginal Indians, 136—a night scene 
in the forests of America described, 326. 

Anglomania, prevalence of, in France, be- 
fore the revolution, 424. 

Annales de VHygiéne, plan and critical 
notice of, 262—264. 

Arrivabene (M.), Considérations sur les 
Principaux Moyens d’améliorer le sort 
des Classes Ouvriéres, 261—outline of 
his plan, ib. 262. 

Asia, notice of errors in the existing geo- 
graphies of, 47. 49—enumeration of the 
different systems or chains of mountains 
which lie nearly in a parallel chain, 48 
—geological account of the Altai chain, 
48—50—of the Kian-Chan system or 
chain, 50—of the Kuen-lun chain, 50, 
51—of the Himalaya chain, 51—state 
of the country between these several 
chains, 51, 52—remarkable depression 
of a considerable portion of the north- 
west of Asia below the level of the sea, 
55, 56—volcanic phenomena of central 
Asia, 56, 57—principal seat of volcanic 
action, 58—volcano of the White Moun- 
tain, ib.—and of Tourfan, 59—obser- 
vations on the climate of Asia, 61—65 
—settlement of a horde of Gauls in 
Asia Minor, 147—their mode of life 
there, ib.—they meet with various 
checks, 148. 
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B. 


Bank, importance of a central, superior, 
and controlling banking establishment, 
247—249—account of the nature and 
constitution of the banks in the United 
States of America, 256, 2357—remarks 
thereon, 237—259 —amount of the 
banking capita! of the American Union, 
240, 241—remedies proposed by Mr. 
Gallatin for the evils arising out of the 
low amounts of the private American 
banks, 241—245. 

Barbieri (Giuseppe) Orazione, 335—ac- 
count of his first appearance as a pulpit 
orator, 358, 359—points of difference 
between him and other Italian preach- 
ers, 3559, 360—his popularity, 560, 
361—translation of part of his discourse 
on benevolence, 362—364. 

Barbosa du Bocage (Manoel), a Portu- 
guese poet, specimens of, translated, 
456—462. 

Bernardes (Diego), a Portuguese poet, 
specimen of, translated, 450, 451. 

Bindi (Giovanni Sergardi), Esercisj Spiri- 
tuali, 355—character of, 336. 

Biographical Notices of V. Lukazinski, 
259, 260—of the Countess Potocka, 
261—of M. Marron, 265—of Baron 
Cuvier, 266—268—of Count Chaptal, 
268—of Portal, ib—of Brué, ib.—of 
Huber, 561. 

Bonaparte (Napoleon), anecdotes of the 
private life of, 256—-258. 

Bompland (M.), notice of the valuable col- 
lections of, in natural history, 560. 

Books published on the Continent, lists of, 
from May to July, 1832, 286, et seq.— 
from July to September, 567, et seq. 

Birne (Ludwig), Briefe aus Paris, 151— 
real design of, 151, 152—notice of him, 
154—aphorisms of, from his “ Frag- 
ments,” 155—just observations of, on 
demagogues, ib. 156—extracts of his 
letters from Paris, on the character of 
the Germans, 157—satirical remarks 
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of, on the Belgian revolution, 158—on 
the fate of Charles X., ib.—and on the 
revolutionary movements in Italy and 
Germany, 159—scurrilous character of 
Goethe, 160. 

Boucher de Perthés (M.), Opinion de M. 
Cristophe, 68—objcct of his work, 70. 
See Free Trade. . 

Brué (M.), biographical notice of, 268. 

Bryant (William Cullen), poems, 12t-- 
character of, 129—124. 129, 130— 
extract from his “ Thanatopsis,” 124— 
126—the Rivulet, 126—128—Descrip- 
tion of a Summer’s Day, 130—of a win- 
ter piece, 131—of an ice-hound forest, 
152— inscription for an entrance to a 
wood, 152, 13S5—extracts from. his 
poem “ the Ages,” 135--136—remarks 
on some defects, 137. 

Byzantine Empire, examination of the 
causes of its long continuance, 105— 
106—the study of Byzantine history, 
why more popular on the Continent 
than in England, 107. 

Byzantine Historians, defects in the new 
editions of the, 108—the chronologists, 
why valuable, 109—instances of the 
credulity of Syncellus, 111, 112—errors 
of Malalas, 112,113—character of Aga- 
thias, 115—115—of the collection of 
tracts on legations, 115, 116—of the 


writings of Constantine, the Porphyro- 
gennete, 116—of Leo Diaconus, 117— 
of Nicephorus Gregoras and Cantacu- 
zeus, 119, 120. 


C. 


Cantacusenus, the historian, character of, 
119, 120—his description of the spas- 
matic cholere of the fourteenth century, 
120, 121. 

Cavalca (Domenico), character of, as a 
pulpit orator, 337. 

Chaptal (Count), biographical notice of, 
268. 

Chateaubriand (Viscount), Cuvres Com- 
plétes, 297 — biographical account of 
him, ib. 298—strong resemblance in the 
quality of his mind between him and 
Mr. Southey and Mr. Burke, 299— 
critical notice of his Essai Historique sur 
les Revolutions, 300, 301—of his Génie 
du Christianisme, 301—310—proofs of 
his illogical reasoning, 310—315 — 
strictures on his merits as a critic, 316— 
and on his misrepresentation of Shake- 
speare, 517—character of his romances: 
Le Dernier Abencerrage, 318— Atala 
and Réné, 319—and of Les Natches, 

$20—323—specimen of his imitation 


of Homer, 52i-—-and of the Bathos, 
321, 322—character of Les Martyrs, 
323, $24—beautiful description cf Je. 
rusalem, 325—and of a night sceue in 
the forests of America, 526—plan of 
his Monarchie sélon la Charte, 327—his 
developement of the principles which 
every constitutional minister ought to 
adopt, 328—on the advantages of a 
representative government, 328—330 
-—on the importance of the liberty of 
the press to a representative govern. 
ment, 331—strictures on his Mémoires 
sur le Duc de Berri, 332, 533—-his 
generous attachment to the Bourbons, 
332, 334. 

Chinese Theatre, notice of, 276. 

Cicero’s works, discovery of a copy of, 
with Henry Stephens’s notes, 265. 

Climate, defined, 60—-its variations, 61— 
account of the climate of Asia, 61—65. 

Constantine, the Porphyrogennete, cha- 
racter of the writings of, 116. 

Cordier (M. J.), Considerations sur les 
Chemins de Fer, 481. See Steam Car- 
riages. 

Currency, definition of, 227, 228—the 
question of the enlargement of, stated, 
216—examination of the circumstances 
affecting the supply of the precivus 
metals, 217—amount of those produced 
by South America, 218 —- probable 
amount of them in Europe and Ame- 
rica, after allowing for loss and chaunels 
of exportation, 219—the change of 
quantity, not the positive sum, the im- 
portant question, ib.—the demand for 
the precious metals must be an effective 
one, not a mere want of them, 220— 
corn, how far a criterion by which to 
form a judgment, 291—the demand 
must ultimately be regulated by value, 
291—224—vobservations on Mr. Galla- 
tin’s estimate of the saving to be ac- 
complished in America, by replacing 
metal with paper currency in the United 
States, 225—927—on the received 
forms of currency, 227, 228— bank 
notes, 228--230—bills of exchange, 
228—234—the currency of Great Bri- 
tain and America mainly rests ou credit, 
234—causes of the fluctuations of ex- 
change, 234, 235-—the price and perils 
of a paper currency, 241—considera- 
tions on the remedies for the perils, 
proposed by Mr. Gallatin, 241-—v47— 
importance of a central, superior, and 
controlling banking establishmen , 247 
—249, 


Cuvier (Baron), biographical notice of, 


266—268. 
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D. 


Dembos, manners of the, 167, 168. 

Diniz (Antonio), a Portuguese poet, spe- 
cimens of, translated, 455—456. 

Douville (J. B.), Voyage au Congo, 165 — 
notice of the previous geographical la- 
bours of, ib.—prepares for exploring the 
central regions of equinoctial Africa, 
164—arrives at the lake Quilunda, 166 
—incongruity in his assertions respect- 
ing it, ib.—enters ‘the country of the 
Dembos, 167—manners of the Dem- 
bus, ib. 168—his account of the rocks 
ot Maopongo contrary to that of Monte- 
cuculi, 168—death of his wife, 169— 
he ascends the Gango and arrives at 
Bailundo, 170—his danger at Cas- 
sondé, ib. 171—-discovers the flames 
and smoke of the extinct volcano of 
Mount Zambi, 171 — his neglect in 
making observations on the depth and 
other circumstances of the river Coanza, 
172—preparations for his second jour- 
ney, 173—is attacked by two African 
tribes, whom he defeats, 174, 175— 
and sells his captives at Cassanji, 175 
—is present at a cannibal feast in the 
Temple of Lianguli, 175, 176—reasons 
for questioning whether cannibalism is 
known in Cassanji, 177—remarks on 
his bold assertion respecting the ac- 
counts given by preceding travellers of 
the Nomadic tribe of Jagas, 179, 180— 
arrives at the great lake Cooffooa, or 
Dead Sea, 180—description of it, 181 
——crosses the river Cuzuila, ib.—con- 
tradiction between his narrative and his 
map, 181, 182—arrives at Mucengama, 
183—his reception by the prince, ib.— 
and by the Queen of the Mulooa, ib.— 
arrives at Yanvo, the eapital of the 
Mulooa, ib. —his description of tie 
people, 184—remarks thereon, ib.— 
ascends the Mount of Spirits, 185—re- 
marks on his account of the prospect 
thence, ib.—and on his omission to 
offer any observations on the river 
Coango, 187—adventures of a mulatto 
whom he had sent to explore that river, 
187, 188—three charges of falsehood 
against M. Douville, 188—prools of 
them—I. from his language, which is 
not that of one who has nature before 
his eyes, 189—LI. from his silence as 
to his means‘and motives for his ardu- 
ous undertaking, 190—III. from his 
silence as to his difficulties in obtaining 
food, ib— LV. his dates are nearly all 
forged, 191—194— V. disagreements 
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in his astronomical observations, 194— 
196 —VI. his physico-geographical 
blunders, 197, 198—VII. his chemical 
and statistical blunders, 198—200— 
VIIL. his ignorance of the Abunda and 
Bomba languages, which he pretends to 
have studied, 200, 201—IX. variances 
between his map and incontestable au- 
thorities, 201—X. he has added no- 
thing to the geographical information 
already before the public, respecting 
the countries he professes to have ex- 
plored, 202—proofs of the scantiness of 
his geographical details, 202—206— 
concluding remarks on his blunders, 
206. 

Douville (J. B.), Ma Defense, ou Re- 
pouse & Anonyme Anglais du Foreign 
Quurterly Review, 541—a weak and 
contemptible production ; points of his 
defence: 1. his expenses, ib. — 2. 
provisions, 542—S. mode of keeping 
his army in order, ib.—4. rate of 
march, 545—5. errors in dates, ib.—- 
lunar observations, 544—his retorted 
charges of bad faith, miscalculation, and 
severity against the reviewer, examined, 
ib. 545— believed to have been the 
conductor of a slaving expedition, 546. 

Duperré (J.), Traité Pratique sur les Che- 
mins de Fer; 451. See Steam-Carriages. 





E. 


East India Company, noble present of, to 
the Linnzan Society, 275. 

Exchange, causes of the fluctuation of, 
234, 235. 


F. 


Falk (Johannes), Goethe aus niiherm 
personlichen Umgange dargestellt, 547. 
—character of the book, with extracts, 
ib,—551 

Farey’s (Mr.) suggestions for the im- 
provement of steam-carriages, 506, 507. 

Ferreira (Antonio), remarks on his tra- 
gedy of the Castro, 445, 444—trans- 
lated specimens of it, 445—448. 

Fonseca (P.J. de), Parnaso Lusitano, 437 
—character of the work, 443. 

Fornici (Giovanni), Orazioni e Discorsi, 
$35—character of them, ib. 356. 

France, literary intelligence, trom, 265— 
268. 559, 560—prevalence of the 
Anglo-mania there, just before the Re- 
volution, 424—opinions of an American 
observer on the French Declaration of 
Rights, 421—on the sentiments and 
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conduct of the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion, 421, 422—state of France between 
the summons and election of the States- 
General, 422—character of the French 
people in 1789, 425—why they ran 
into opposite extremes, 425, 426—on 
the conduct and flight of the king, 428. 
430—failure of the French Revolution, 
429, 430—conduct of the National 
Assembly, 431—and of the Legislative 
Assembly, ib.—433—remarks on the 
Revolution of 1830, on the circum- 
stances under which Louis-Philip was 
called to the throne, and on the do- 
mestic and foreign policy pursued 
during the two years of that monarch’s 
reign, 514—540.—See Louis-Philip. 
See Sarrans. 


lysis of his observations on the enlarge- 
ment of the circulating metallic cur- 
rency, 216—234—causes of the fluc- 
tuation of exchange, assigned by him, 
234, 255—his account of the nature 
and constitution of the banks of the 
United States, 236—238—observations 
thereon, 239—-241—price and perils of 
a paper currency both in England and 
in the United States, 241—remedies 
suggested by M. Gallatin considered, 
242—247—importance of the continu- 
ance of a central superior and controlling 
establishment, 247—249. 


Gargao (Pedro Antonio Correa), a Portu- 


gueze poet, specimen of his cantata of 
* Dido,” translated, 451—453. 


Garrett (Almeida), Adozinda, romance, 
437—specimen of it, translated, with 
remarks, 468—472. 

Gauls, first settlement of, in France, 1414— 


Free Trade, distinction between and reci- 
procity, 68—sketch of the history of, 
69, 70—examination of the old system 


of commercial restraints, 70—74—ne- 
cessity of free trade, 74—the beneficial 
effect of commercial restraints doubtful 
and uncertain, 75—protection to native 
industry an inadmissible ground for 
permanently impeding the importation 
of foreign commodities, 77—80—dis- 
cussion of the grounds of exception :— 
Jirst, the protection of existing interests, 
81, 83—secondly, taxation, 83, 84— 
reasoning of the petition of the London 
merchants to the House of Commons 
against the restrictive system, 84 — 
illustration of it, 85—90—in what cases 
temporary or permanent exceptions to 
perfect freedom of trade are admissible, 
90 — detail of the several measures 
adopted in England for the removal of 
prohibition or restriction from the im- 
portation of foreign articles, 91—parti- 
cularly by Mr. Robinson with respect 
to wool, ib.—silk, ib. 92—iron, 92, 93 
—and by Mr. Huskisson with respect 
to cotton goods, 95—woollens, paper, 
printed books, glass and earthenware, 
94—gloves, 95—iron and copper, 95— 
zinc, tin and lead, 96—summary of the 
results presented by Mr. Huskisson, 96 
—98—observations of various members 
of the House ef Commons upon it, 98, 
99—deduction of the principle of his 
system, 99—102. 


G. 


Gallatin (Albert), Considerations on the 
Currency, &c. of the United States, 214 
—his qualification for writing this 
work, 214—216—its plav, 216—ana- 


migration of a branch of them into 
Germany, 142—and Northern Italy, 
145—they besiege and burn Rome, 143, 
144—+enew their incursions, and are 
defeated by the Dictator Sulpicius, 144 
—and again by the Consuls Fabius and 
Decius, ib—and by Dolabella, ib.— 
settlement of a detachment of Gauls of 
Illyria and Ponia in Macedonia, 145— 
migration of another, under Brennus, 
into Greece, ib.—are defeated by the 
Greeks, 146—settlement of a detach- 
ment in Thrace, ib. 147—settlement 
of other hordes in Asia Minor, 147— 
their mode of life there, ib.—meet with 
different checks in Asia Minor, 148— 
settlement of, in Galatia, 148—finally 
conquered by Augustus, 149. 


Gay (Madame), character of, as a no- 


velist, 476—outline of her ‘ Marriage 
sous l’Empire,’ ib.—480. 


Germany, literary intelligence from, 269, 


270. 560—aspect of the German peri- 
odical press, 151—154—examination 
of the evidence for the supposed Ger- 
man origin of the Latin language, 369 
—411. 


Goethe, anecdotes of the childhood of, 16, 


17—19—character of his mother, 17— 
and of his father, ib.—his education, 
20—characters of his early acquaint- 
ance and friends, 21—23—he studies 
at Leipzig, 24—interview with Gott- 
sched, 25—goes to Strasburg, 26—and 
falls temporarily in love, ib. 27 —forms 
an acquaintance there with Herder, 29 
—notice of his earliest productions, 52 
—he settles at Weimar, 33—generous 
tribute paid to him by some English- 
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men, 56, 37, noles—character of his 
Werter and Faust, 35—of his Venetian 
epigrams, ib. — 37 — comparison be- 
tween Goethe and Shakspeare, 40—42 
observations on the political creed of 
Goethe, 45, 44—on his moral indiffe- 
rence on many points, 531, 532—his 
criticisms on the literary dynasties of 
the day, 532, 533—anecdote of his 
love of the drama, 533, 534—and of 
his coquetry, 534, 535. 

Gold and silver, annual amount of, pro- 
duced in South America, 218—total 
amount thereof, between 1810 and 
1830, ib.—considerations on the pro- 
tection of gold in circulation, 245—247. 

Gurney (Mr. Goldsworthy ), account of his 
steam-carriage, 497 , 498—observations 
thereon, 499—504. 

Gutenberg, proposed monument in honour 
of, 269, 


H. 


Hancock's (Mr. Walter) steam-carriage, 
observations on, 504, 505. 

Heine’s Reisebilder, specimens of the sati- 
rical tirades in, 161, 162. 

Himalaya chain of mountains, geological 
account of, 51. 

Huber (Francis), biographical memoir of, 
561—566. 

Humboldt (Alexandre de), Fragmens de 
Geologie, &c. 45—outline of his expedi- 
tion to the countries north of the Altai 
Mountains, 46, 47—account of the 


Altai-system of Mountains, 48—50—of 


the Thianchan or Celestial Mountains, 
50—of the Kuen-lun chain, 50, 51—of 
the Himalaya chain, 51—state of the 
country between the several systems, 
51, 52—on the geological and volcanic 
phenomena of Central Asia, 52—57— 
principal seat of volcanic action, 58— 
volcano of the White Mountain, ib.— 
volcano of Tairfan, 59—abstract of his 
memoir on the climatology of Asia, 60 
—65. 

Huskisson (Mr.), detail of the measures 
proposed by him for removing prohibi- 
tion or restriction on the importation of 
foreign articles, 95—98—observations 
made on it in the British House of 
Commons, 98, 99—deduction of the 
principle of his system, 99—-102. 


i 


Italy, statistics of, 271—literary intelli- 
gence from, ib.—when the Latin Jan- 
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guage ceased to be vernacular in, 356 
— characters, with specimens of the 
most distinguished pulpit orators of, 
336—345. 352—364—state of reli- 
gion in, 345—352. 


J. 


Jikel (Ernest), Germanische Ursprung der 
Lateinischen Sprache, 365—outline of his 
theory on the German origin of the 
Latin Language, 367, 368—see Latin 
Language. 

Jerusalem, beautiful description of, 325. 


K. 


Koch (Ch. Paul de), Madéleine, a novel, 
474—character of it, 480. 

Kuen-lun, chain of mountains in Central 
Asia, geological account of, 50, 51. 


L. 


Lafayette et la Revolution de 1830, 514— 
manner in which he figures in M. Sar- 
rans’s book, 522—-his connection with 
the Programme of the Hotel de Ville, 
523 and 537, note—his testimony as to 
the enthronement of Louis-Philip being 
the universal wish of the French, 529, 
530. 

Lamartine (Alphonse), poetical reply of, 
to Sir Walter Scott’s farewell to his 
readers, 279—285. 

Lardner’s (Dr.), account of Mr. Gurney’s 
steam carriage, 497, 498—observations 
on it, 499—504. 

Latin Language ; when it ceased in Italy, 
336—similarity between the Latin and 
German Languages, 368—this not to be 
accounted for by original unity of race, 
ib.—nor by the passage of the words 
from the Latin into Germany, 369— 
abstract of the evidence for the sup- 
position that the Germans gave these 
words to the Latin Language :— first, 
the immigration of German peoplesinto 
Italy, 369—371— secondly, etymolo- 
gical illustrations, 372, 373 — thirdly, 
the forms of declension and conjuga- 
tion in the Latin Language, 373—376 
—remarks on the preceding evidence, 
376—387—table of variations admitted 
by Professor Jakel between the vowels 
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of the Latin and German Languages, 
387—and the consonants, 593—a crite- 
rion for ascertaining whether words have 
passed from Latin into German, and 
vice versd, 393—395—specimen of Pro- 
fessor Jikel’s etymological illustrations 
of the German origin of the Latin Lan- 
guage, with comments thereou, 396— 
407— concluding observations on his 
theory, 408—411. 

Legislative Assembly of France, observa- 
tions on the conduct of, 431—433. 

Leo Diaconus, a Byzantine historian, cha- 
racter of, 117—his description of the 
person of the Emperor Nicephorus, 
118. 

Leo X1I., pope, anecdote of, 546, 347. 

Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, anec- 
dote of, 348. 

Lewald (A.) Preebracki, a Polish novel, 
critical notice of, 555—558. 

Liberty of the press, importance of, to a 
representative government, 331. 

Literary Intelligence from France, 265— 
268. 559, 560—Germany, 269, 270. 
560—Italy, 271. 560—Poland, 272— 
Russia, 273, 274. 561—~Switzerland, 


561 —- Oriental literature, 275 —277. 
566. 
Liverpool Railway Company’s steam-car- 


riages, observations on the advantages 
and defects of, 492—496. 

Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, state of reli- 
gion in, 345, 346. 

Lotze’s (J. A.) Edition of Wetstein’s Greek 
Testament, notice of, 551, 552. 

Louis XVL., observations on the conduct 
and flight of, 428—450. 

Louis Philip, King of the French, his ac- 
ceptance of the crown of France a moral 
necessity, 514-—his previous character, 
and the benefits anticipated from his 
accession, 517—abuse thrown on his 
government during the two years of his 
reign accounted for, 521, 522—the ma- 
jorities of the chambers always in his 
favour, 523-—charge of violating his 
engagements unfounded, ib, 524—his 
foreign policy examined, 525—527— 
charges against his domestic policy 
stated and discussed, ib. 634—-inter- 
view of three of the opposition deputies 
with him, and remarks upon it, 535— 
540. 

Luitprand, embassy of, to the Emperor 
Nicephorus, 117—his description of 
the Emperor’s person, 118—and cha- 
racter of the Greck bishops, ib. 

Lakasinski (Valerian), biographical ac- 
count of, 259, 260. 


INDEX. 


M. 


Macedo (J. A.), a Portuguese poet, spe- 
cimens of, translated, 465, 464. 

Malalas, a Byzantine chronologer, errors 
of, 112, 113. 

Marron (M.), biographical notice of, 265. 

Massilia or Marseilles, foundation of, 141, 
142. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, specimens of So- 
relli’s Italian translation of, 511—315. 

Miranda (Sa de), a Portuguese poet, spe- 
cimen of his epistle to King Jon IIL, 
449, 450. 

Moraes Sarmento (Joao Evangelista de), 
a Portuguese poet, specimen of, trans. 
lated, 465, 466. 

Morris (Gouverneur), intellectual acquire- 
ments of, 413—his entrance into public 
life, 414—extract from his speech 
against the return of the Americans to 
their ancient allegiance, 415, 416 — 
becomes a member of the American 
Congress, 416—Jletter to Mr. Jay on 
American affairs, 416, 417—draws up 
the diplomatic instructions to Dr. Frank- 
lin, 417—and the report of the Ame- 
rican committee which subsequently be- 
came the basis of the peace between 
Great Britain and Awerica, ib. — his 
own account of the manner in which his 
time was employed while he was a 
member of Congress, 418—retires from 
public life and settles at Philadelphia, 
ib.—his opinion as a financier, 419— 
his fortitude un“ er great pain, 419, 420 
—his share in drawing up the consti- 
tution of the American Union, 420— 
goes to France, 420, 421—his interview 
with Mr. Jefferson and Lafayette, 421 
his opinion of the Declaration of Rights, 
ib.—and of the principles and opinions 
of the leaders of the French Revolu- 
tion, 421, 422—>picture of the state of 
France between the summons of the 
States-General and their clection, 4¢2 
— his reason for upholding the fall- 
ing monarchy, 424 —- character of the 
French in April 1789, 425—their run- 
ning into extremes, accounted for, 426 
—Mr. Morris’s opinion respecting M. 
Necker, 426, 427 —and concerning the 
conduct of Louis XVL., 4298, 429—and 
on the failure of the French Revolu- 
tion, 429, 430—on the flight of the 
King, 430 —the conduct of the National 
Assembly, 431—and of the Legislative 
Assembly, 451—433—Mr. Morris's de- 
parture from France, 434—returns home 
to private life, ib,.—character of him by 
Madame de Damas, 435, 436. 
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N. 


Naples, state of religion at, 347 —~cha- 
racter of the Neapolitan preachers, 351. 

National Assembly of France, observa- 
tions on the conduct of, 431. 

Necker (M.), observations on the character 
and conduct of, 426, 427. 

Neri (San Filippo), anecdote of, 335. 

Nicephorus (Emperor), embassy of Luit- 
prand to, 117—contradictory descrip- 
tion of, by Leo Diaconus and Luitprand, 
118. 

Nicephorus Gregoras, a Byzantine histo- 
rian, character of, 119. 

Novels, French and English, differences 
between, 474, 475—character of Ma- 
dame Gay, as a novelist, 476—outline 
of her “‘ Marriage under the Empire,” 
470—480—character of Koch’s Madé- 
leine, 480, 481. 


Oo. 


Obituary of M. Marron, 265—of Baron 
Cuvier, 266—268—of Count Chaptal, 
ib.—of M. Portal, ib.—of M. Brue, ib. 
of M. Huber, 561-—-566. 

Oehlenschliiger (A.) Morgenliindische Dich- 
tungen, 250—outline of his “ Fisher’s 
Daughter,” with specimens, 251—255. 

Ogle and Summers’ (Messrs.), steam-car- 
riage, notice of,, 505. 

Oriental Literature, literary notices re- 
specting, 275—277. 566. 

Over-trading, effects of, 235. 


Pe. 


Paris, a penny journal started at, 265. 

Passavanti (Jacopo), character of, as a 
pulpit orator, 337. 

Pellegrini (Giuseppe), character of, as 
a pulpit orator, 338—-translation of his 
oration to the people of Verona, on 
the erection of the tree of liberty, 339, 
340. 

Poetry, various specimens of — extract 
from Bryant’s“ Thanatopsis,” 124—126 
the rivulet, 126—128—a summer’s 
day described, 150—a winter scene, 
131—description of an ice-bound fo- 
rest, 132—inscription for an entrance 
to a wood, 132, 133—apostrophe to 
Greece and Rome, 134, 155—the Re- 
formation described, 185—American 
forest and aboriginal Indians, 136— 
songs translated from the German of 
Oehlenschlager, 252, 255—translations 
from Portuguese poets—a scene and 
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chorus from Ferreira’s tragedy of Cas- 
tro, 445—448—address by Sa de Mi- 
randa to King Jolm III., 449—verses 
from the Marilia of Bernardez, 450—a 
cantata from Garcao, 451—453—ex- 
tracts from the O Hyssopo, or Holy- 
water Sprinkler of Diniz, 453—456— 
the Wolf and the Ewe, a fable ftom Du 
Bocage, 457—a sennet and an Anacre- 
ontic, 458—460—Neptune to the Por- 
tugueze—461, 462—a meditation. of 
Macedo, 465, 464—verses to Francisco 
Miguel, by Leonor d’ Almeida, 465— 
verses on war, by Evangelista de Moraes 
Sarmento, 465, 466—extracts from Se- 
medo’s address to his mistress, 466, 467 
—specimens, with remarks, of the Ado- 
zinda of Almeida Garrett, 468—472. 

Poland, notice concerning the literature 
of, 272. 

Portugal, antiquity of the language of, 
437—reasons why Portugal has not 
latterly been a literary country, 458, 
439—the poetry of Portugal, in what 
respects different from that of Spain, 
440—its character, 441—sketch of its 
history, 441—445—specimens of it, 
translated, 445—472— effects of the 
recent political changes in Portugal on 
Portugueze literature, 472—474, 

Portal (M.), biographical notice of, 268. 

Potocka (Claudine, countess), biographi- 
cal notice of, 261. 

Publications on the continent, lists of, 
from May to July, 1832, 286, et seq.—: 
from July to September, 567, et seq. 

Pulpit Orators of Italy, notice of the prin- 
cipal, 3536—345—352—364. 


R. 


Rail-roads, defects of, 494, 495. 

tanke (Leopold), critical notice of his 
work on the conspiracy against Venice 
in 1618, 553, 554. 

Reformation, poetically described, 135. 

Religion, state of in Italy, 345—352. 

Representative government, advantages of, 
328—330. 

Revolution (French), observations of an 
American spectator on the, 421-—433. 

Rivalto (Giordano da), character of, as a 
pulpit orator, 336. 

Robinson (Mr.), statement of the measures 
proposed by, for removing prohibition 
or restriction on the importation of fo- 
reign articles, 91—93. 

Rome, besieged and burnt by the Gauls, 
143, 144—defeats of them by various 
Roman generals, 144—state of religion 
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in modern Rome, 346, 347—character 
of the Roman preachers, 350. 
Russia, literary intelligence from, 275, 274 
—561. 
S. 


Sarrans (B.), Lafayette et la Revolution de 
1830, 514—character of it, 522, 523— 
—his charges against the government 
of Louis Philip, 528, 529—his account 
of Louis Philip's interview with MM. 
Laffitte, Odilon, Barrot and Arago, 
535—538. 

Savonarola (Jerome), character of, as a 
pulpit orator, 337. 

Scott (Sir Walter), farewell of, to his read- 
ers, 278—poetical reply to it by Al- 
phonse de Lamartine, 279—285—allu- 
sion to his death, 554, 

Semedo (B.M.Curvo), a Portuguese poct, 
specimens of, translated, 467. 

Shakspeare and Goethe, comparison of, 40 
43—and with Corneille, 317. 

Siberia, observations on the carcases of 
animals found in the frozen plains of, 
65—67. 

Sisto da Siena, character of, as an orator, 
537. 

Sorelli (Signor), Paradiso Perduto, 568— 
his account of his undertaking, ib. 509 
—remarks on his translation, 509, 510 
—specimens of it, 511—513. 

Sparks (Jared), Life of Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, 411. 

Spasmodic Cholera of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, description of, 120, 121. 

Steam-carriages, those hitherto constructed 
a failure, 481, 482—construction of 
steam-engines, 485, 484—notice of the 
earlier steam-carriages, 484, 485—ob- 
stacles to the success of steam-carriages, 
first, in the boiler, 485—means of ob- 
viating it, 486, 487—secondly, in apply- 
ing the steam to the moving of the car- 
riage, 487—thirdly, the form and size 
of the cylinder, 488—fourthly, an ar- 
rangement for supporting the carriage- 
body and machinery, ib. 489, 490— 
Jifthly, the construction of an engine of 
variable power, which shall proportion 
its exertion to the resistance to be over- 
come, 490, 491—review of the present 
state and future prospects of land car- 
riage by steam, 491—account of the 
steam-carriage of Mr. Stephenson, and 
its advantages, 492, 493—its disadvan- 
tages, 495—496—of Mr. Gurney, 497 
—504—of Mr. Hancock, 504, 505— 
of Messrs, Ogle and Summers, 505— 

notice of an experiment made in France 


INDEX. 


with a steam-carriage, 505, 506—causes 
of the failure of all existing steam-car- 
tiages, 506—observations on the means 
of bringing them to perfection, 506— 
508. 

Strassewics (Joseph), Les Polonais et Polo- 
naises de la Revolution du 29 Novembre, 
1830, 259—character of the work, ib, 

Syncellus, a Byzantine chronologist, in- 
stances of the credulity of, 111, 112, 


T. 


Talleyrand (M. de), advice of to Louis 
Philip to accept the throne of France, 
514. 

Thierry (Amédéc), Histoire des Gaulois, 
138—plan and character of his work, 
138—140—abstract of it, 140—149— 
remarks on its execution, 149, 150. 

Thianchan chain of mountains in central 
Asia, geological account of, 50—vyol- 
canic phenomena in, 59. 

Thiele (J. M.), Den Danske Billedhugger 
Thorvaldsen, 207 — character of _ his 
work, ib,—its sources, 208. 

Thorvaldsen (Bertel) the sculptor, early 
education of, 208—obtains prize in the 
Copenhagen Academy of fine arts, 209 
—arrives at Rome, 210—notice of his 
principal works executed there, 210— 
215. 

Turchi (Adeodato), character of, as a 
pulpit orator, 341—translation of his 
homily to the people of Parma, against 
French republicanism and_ infidelity, 
541—345. 

Tuscany, state of religion in, 347, 548— 
specimen of Tuscan pulpit eloquence, 
352—354. 

V. 


Venetian preachers, character of, 349— 
observations on the Spanish conspiracy 
against Venice in 1618, 555—~555. 

Venini (Ignazio), Panegirici @ Discorsi, 
335—character of, 556. 

Volcanoes, extinct, vestiges of in central 
Asia, 55, 56--volcanic phenomena of 
central Asia, 56—58—notice of the 
volcano of the White Mountain, 58— 
of the volcanic lake Issi-Koul or the 
Hot Lake, ib.—of the volcano of Tour- 
fan, 59—of the Solfatara of Ouroumtsi, 
ib. 

Wa 


Wetstein’s edition of the Greek Testament, 


critical notice of a new edition of, 535, 
536, 








